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HOW WE HAVE FAILED* 


By Max Lerner 


Our most important failure in education thus far seems to me to have been our failure to give our best 
young people access to it, regardless of the income group they belong to. I have in several institutions 
taught the sons and daughters of the wealthy, and I can testify with what joy my colleagues and I have 
hailed the slightest sign of interest on their part in books and ideas. We were fishers of souls in the most 
desperate sense. At the same time I have had letters from young men in factories and mines who have 
said that they would give their right arm for a chance to be at college, and to study what men have thought 
and written, and to prepare themselves for a life of leadership. Long ago Thomas Jefferson had a vision 
of America as the first country which would create an elite of democratic ability, drawing upon that 
ability wherever it was to be found. We have not fulfilled that vision. 


EDUCATION OF THE WHOLE MANTt 
By Allan V. Heely 


Headmaster, The Lawrenceville School 


If the test of a democratic education is the civic effectiveness of the education, then educated American 
youth must perform their duties not merely “skilfully,” but ‘‘justly” and “magnanimously.” And justice 
and magnanimity are moral qualities. They express not what a man knows, but how he feels about it 
and what he thinks he ought to do about it. You can teach young people the principles and the problems 
of democracy, the skills and disciplines of military life, until they know all the answers to all the questions. 
But you cannot guarantee that they will care. And knowledge is excess baggage without the power of 
heart and will to put it to the service of democracy. 


What schools must give their students is the standards and ideals of democracy and the passion to 
achieve them. A passion to achieve ideals is essentially a religious passion. Education, therefore, must 
be founded on religion. Only the school which trains human beings as wholes: not merely minds, man- 
ners, muscles, but spiritual insight and the sacrificial service of man’s noblest dreams — can make a con- 


tribution to the real purposes of democratic education. 


*Excerpt from an address by Mr. Lerner, entitled ‘“The United States and World Peace,” delivered at the Joint Conference 
of the Independent Schools Association of Boston, the Progressive Education Association, and the Secondary Education 
Board, in Boston on March 6. 


tExcerpts from an article by Dr. Heely in Educational Register, published annually by Vincent-Curtis, Boston. 

















THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL AND THE POST-WAR WORLD 
By Richard M. Gummere 
Director of Admissions, Harvard College 


Address delivered at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the George School in Philadelphia, 
March 26, 1943. 


It is a heavy responsibility which is being 
laid upon the American secondary school today. 
The college, dealing with those who are mostly 
above the age of eighteen, is naturally expected 
to make adult demands upon its students; there 
is logic in the assumption that in this world- 
crisis these students should be treated like citi- 
zens of experience, needed for various types of 
service and accelerated beyond their years. 
We must acquiesce in this demand upon the 
liberal arts college, while retaining its long-tested 
values. But there never was a time when the 
complex problems of the war and the post-war 
world have worked their way into the school- 
room to such a bewildering extent. Learning 
in itself has ceased to be the main factor; the 
aptitude of the pupil is now the leading consid- 
eration; and in the years to come the secondary 
school will be a microcosm of the world, a pre- 
liminary training-ground for the actualities of 
living, an apprenticeship to all of life. The re- 
port submitted by Dr. G. D. Strayer and others 
to the Rapp-Coudert Inquiry Committee for 
the schools of New York City is an excellent 
illustration of the trend. It involves reduction 
of class-room hours, and “additional periods 
to be used for guidance, study, creative work, 
and recreational or problem-solving social activi- 
ties.” It is probable that we shall face a planned 
program, with global responsibilities; and how 
far the school should go in this direction is the 
problem of the future. 

It is therefore not sufficient to seek a prom- 
inent role for the independent or private 
school, a place in the educational sun, so to 
speak. We must weigh its future possibilities 
of service in a pattern of the total needs of 
American boys and girls. We cannot be mere 
partisans, but rather, if the present trend con- 
tinues, co-operators in a large-scale program. 
The Independents have begun, with impressive 
earnestness, to take measures not only for their 
preservation but for their progress. Their 
gatherings are better attended than ever before. 
The National Council of Independent Schools 
has been given a representation of three mem- 


bers on the American Council on Education. 
In Philadelphia there is a community group of 
public and private institutions,* working in 
effective harmony. A large-scale loan fund, 
national in scope, is being formed. The challenge 
of defence and relief activities has been met with 
efficient devotion. Training for leadership is a 
part of the program; and many headmasters 
have felt that there is a rich field for mutual 
assistance to the public schools in dealing with 
two types of student, — those who need special 
attention and those who desire programs of 
study not available elsewhere. The Secondary 
Education Board is widening its scope. The 
Educational Records Bureau is making an ex- 
tended scientific study of private school policies. 
The executive secretary of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association is about to leave for a three 
months’ absence, interpreting the American pro- 
cedures to the British. It is therefore in order 
to analyze several criteria according to which 
the Independents may make a vital contribu- 
tion to the national sum total of educational 
services. 

Professor I. A. Richards, the authority on 
basic English, addressed a group recently in 
Boston on the words “United,” “Nations,” and 
“Peace.” He asked three questions: “What 
do they mean to us? What do we do with them? 
What effect do they have on us?” The word 
“United” signifies something more than smash- 
ing the Axis in conjunction with the British, 
Russians, and Chinese. Does it signify some- 
thing like the United States? What is the ob- 
ject, and the price, that we must pay for the 
privilege of union? Does “Nation” mean a 
geographic expression, or a people backed by 
armed force; and in what sense is it important 
to be a nation? Furthermore, says Professor 
Richards, there is a possibility that in a com- 
plete world-peace differences among nations 
would disappear, when boundaries were fixed 
by mutual harmony rather than by political or 
military pressure. And finally, is “Peace” 
merely non-war? Does it not assume the root- 
relation of man with man? Similarly, he 


Acknowledgment is made of two paragraphs which appeared in slightly different form in an article by the same author in the A¢lantic 


Monthly in May, 1942 


*See “Independent Schools and Public Schools” on page 17. 
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concluded, the concepts of Reason, Creed, Neces- 
sity, Democracy, must be clarified by persons 
trained to think straight, emancipated from 
facile advertising, capable of exhibiting a pur- 
poseful faith and courage. To this end, adoles- 
cents must be trained to speak, read, write, and 
understand English in the white light of intelli- 
gent actuality. For the repair work necessary 
today, one need only refer to the researches of 
Douglas Waples, Professor of Library Science 
at the University of Chicago, who finds the read- 
ing tastes and thought-habits of the general 
public at a low ebb. Here, it seems to me, is 
where the independent school, with its freedom 
to explore, probe, individualize, and inspire, has 
a supreme opportunity. It can be an interpreter 
of ideas, a definer of essential words, a creator of 
high-grade craftsmen. 

Let us apply this same yard-stick to other 
lines where your leadership is welcome. Let us, 
in the second place, amid the many conflicting 
opinions and voices, establish a catholicity, a 
flexible standard compounded of all those ele- 
ments which have stood the test of quality. The 
main disagreements of the present day are be- 
tween cultural and vocational training, between 
the pedagogical expert and the scholar, between 
the conservative and the progressive. Some 
wish to retain the water-tight compartment 
method, and some to annihilate boundaries in 
the fields of learning. We should resolve these 
differences as we settle procedures in physical 
education or in school citizenship. Those who 
would have social studies swallow up the cur- 
riculum, or those who would conduct a class in 
the style of 1850, are just as wrong as persons 
who would refuse to recognize the value of a 
posture-group or the work of a guidance adviser. 
There is no single essential subject which should 
be pursued to the exclusion of any other. We 
must welcome with faith and courage what the 
biologists and sociologists call embiontic or 
life-producing change, provided that the curricu- 
lum retains and improves its functional effec- 
tiveness. Here is a challenging task for those 
who have freedom for individual pioneering. 

The independent school is facing and trying 
to solve the problem of “Education for Democ- 
racy.” Consequently, we must endeavor to 
follow Professor Richards and understand what 
this democracy will mean in the post-war world, 
and what repairs need to be made in our concep- 
tion of that phrase. Students of American his- 
tory will agree that the balance of liberty is a 
delicate instrument. When one invokes democ- 
racy as a contrast to totalitarian dictatorship, 


it is fairly clear what general principle is in- 
volved. When free speech is at stake, the issue 
is obvious. But when we use the word politi- 
cally, it is one of those symbols which need re- 
demption from obscurity. And in this quest 
we go side by side with the public school, on a 
mutual errand. 

To our Colonial ancestors, Democracy was a 
dangerous instrument. John Winthrop regarded 
it as irreligious mob rule: “God Almightie in His 
most holy and wise providence hath soe dis- 
posed of the condition of mankinde, as in all 
times some must be rich some poore, some high 
and eminent in power and dignitie, others meane 
and in subjection.” Even the democracy of 
William Penn placed more emphasis on religious 
than on political freedom. In spite of the golden 
word “equal,” the arguments in our Constitu- 
tional Convention indicate that the idea was 
dangerous; and Hamilton was the opposition 
spokesman. Gradually, as we know, the in- 
fluence of Mason, Jefferson, Franklin and John 
Taylor worked the concept into a representative 
freedom, which, however, did not win out until 
the property qualification for voters was re- 
moved. But we wonder whether the principles 
of democracy have been soundly applied in the 
education of today, with particular reference to 
those opportunities offered in the curriculum. 
We fear a trend towards mass-production levels, 
—what a critic has called a “Mezzanine-Floor 
Policy;” one queries whether this is not a retro- 
gression from the ideas suggested by Jefferson 
in his “Notes on the State of Virginia.” While 
John Adams advocated a method for finding the 
best men, his “Aristoi,” Jefferson thought out a 
practical procedure, which still holds good. Give 
every child the fundamentals; select a certain 
number from each district capable of grammar- 
school training; from these select, on a non- 
partisan, non-social, non-financial basis those 
“of still superior parts” who should receive 
higher education. It is this aspect of quality- 
training, of selective non-partisan education up 
to the highest possible academic levels that the 
independent school, with its scholarship grants 
and an avoidance of certain outworn traditions, 
may develop in the future. And then Democ- 
racy can mean more than it has ever meant in 
the past. The fetish of the Old School Tie has 
departed; the shoulder-to-shoulder battle against 
mediocrity should take its place. 

Besides providing a clear concept of idea- 
symbols and their application to democratic 
rights and duties, the independent school can 
move ahead of the community median or what 
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Professor Ogburn calls the sociological “‘lag.”’ 
It will be harder, in these days of rapid change, 
to be original and progressive without being 
eccentric: but there are infinite possibilities in 
combinations of past and present procedures. 
Such pattern-weaving will be all the more 
necessary in a world where politics, business, 
army, navy and industry have marched into the 
class-room, demanding an early technique or 
skill as well as knowledge. The school pupil of 
today is as mature as the college student of 1893. 
And it is a matter of pride that many inde- 
pendent school graduates, who have become 
especially interested in a certain subject, are 
ready for courses of a sophomore or even a junior 
grade in college. They have had a chance, in 
country-day and boarding programs, to move 
ahead of any standardized schedule. But no 
matter whether or not an institution has kept 
pace with progressive movements and national 
needs, another stock-taking will soon be re- 
quired. I trust I shall not be called frivolous in 
saying that the situation is like the occasion 
when the Red Queen hurried Alice from one 
square to another, saying to her: “In this coun- 
try you must run in order to remain where you 
are. 

Within this short space of fifty years the con- 
trast between the Old Order and the New is so 
sharp that it is like looking at an eclipse without 
smoked glasses. We have gone through many 
phases, well summed up by Eugene Alder of the 
Blake School in a recent address: ““The Mon- 
tessori Method taught small children by training 
their sense of perception and by directing their 
action rather than controlling it, and rapidly 
spread until the organization of the Progressive 

ducation Association in 1918. . . In between 
came, in rapid succession, the Platoon system of 
Work Study, and Play, the Pueblo Plan of 
differentiated and parallel courses of study, the 
Cambridge scheme of supervised study, the 
socialized recitation at Winnetka, the Dalton 
Project Method, the Batavia Plan for getting 
rid of the graded system, and all the varied 
schemes to test mental ability, vocational apti- 
tude, and moral turpitude.” And if you add to 
Mr. Alder’s list the vocational or trade pro- 
gram, you have a series of kaleidoscopic changes, 
more numerous in the last fifty years than in 
the preceding two centuries. Stir into this mix- 
ture twelve hundred surveys, at least a hundred 
types of tests or examinations, nearly five hun- 
dred personality-measuring devices, and all the 


*Friends’ Intelligencer, Jan. 30, 1943. 








theories of vocational guidance: the richness of 
the ingredients is overwhelming. The diagnostic 
and selective function of a good independent 
school is clearly an asset to the community. 

The freedom of spiritual approaches to ado- 
lescent education, the frank discussion of reli- 
gious matters, is another factor with which you 
are deeply concerned. Rufus M. Jones, that 
ever-youthful octogenarian, touched upon this 
truth recently:* “What concerns me most, as 
I look out from Nebo today, is the spiritual 
recovery of the world. We can feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. But we are in the midst 
of a world-revolution which is shaking every 
single pillar on which the civilization of the 
world rests. Behind the armies are vast trans- 
forming ideologies which will not let go of human 
minds when the guns stop firing. It is a global 
and not merely a localized phenomenon.” And 
the call to the private school in such a crisis has 
never been better expressed than in the 1941 
annual report of Headmaster Norman B. Nash, 
of Saint Paul’s School at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire: “In a time when the state, whether 
democratic or totalitarian, is undertaking a 
larger and larger share in the education of its 
youth, the proper function in future of the in- 
dependent school may not be taken for granted. 
It is our conviction that neither the democratic 
nor the totalitarian state can safely be trusted 
with a monopoly in education, since a precious 
part of true education is the freedom for critical 
study and evaluation of society as it is. . . In 
such a time the independent school or university 
which lacks a fundamental conviction to justify 
its continued existence is not likely to survive. 
Our own conviction is frankly religious, leading 
us to assign to the Christian religion a central 
place in education which no state school in this 
country has either the desire or the ability to 
give it. We are sure that the man is more than 
the citizen, and indeed that only the man who 
knows himself as a member of the commonwealth 
which is eternal can offer the state a citizenship 
loyal, intelligent, critical, which will preserve the 
state from its ancient idolatry of itself, or from a 
conflict between its classes which will shatter its 
unity and deprive it of that power of self-im- 
provement and self-defense necessary to its 
durable welfare in a changing and dangerous 
world.” 

There is still another standard which will 
justify the existence and the progress-value of 
this and other schools in the post-war world: 
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and that is a standard which the economist and 
the housekeeper would readily approve. I believe 
schools that have always insisted on a moderate 
physical overhead and on simple living, will 
survive and flourish,— where tuition fees are 
as low as possible, scholarships as generous as 
can be managed, self-service and jobs available, 
work-programs and summer camps encouraged. 
It was on such principles that many of our great 
academies succeeded during and after the Rev- 
olution; it was amid Spartan simplicity that 
“Old Sawney” Webb managed Bell Buckle after 
the devastation of the War between the States 
in Tennessee. While it is not likely that barter 
and payment in kind will re-appear, as in Colo- 
nial days when a calf accompanied a freshman to 
college in payment of his term-bill, one is 
tempted to believe that one symbol of the future 
may be visioned as units of work along with 
units of money, the use of actual services as 
recompense. The school can also translate many 
defence and welfare activities into peace-time 
pursuits: radio, photography, first aid, farm 
work, gasoline engine construction, forestry, 
building. Apprentice teaching has much greater 
possibilities. The independent school will be 
able to plan its own procedures along these lines 
without asking for public appropriations. It 
is only essential that out-of-date social, financial, 
and industrial criteria be laid aside, and that 
every one be willing to sail, so to speak, under 
close reefs, dwelling on the essentials, cultivating 
originality and spiritual values, free from elabo- 
rate overhead charges. 

In order to accomplish this, there should be 
far more interchange between the public and the 
private institution. It is a commonplace state- 
ment, but a true one, that the independent 
school relieves the pocket of the tax-payer. 
And if we are trending more and more towards a 
co-operative society, towards what has recently 
been called a “flexible, classless” order, this 
expanding function of the independents must go 
hand in hand with the community on a share 
and share basis. The semi-endowed public 
academy performed this duty at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century; there is now an ar- 
rangement similar in features, conducted by 
such schools as the Roxbury Latin School and 
the Loomis School. Regional associations, es- 
pecially the Middle Atlantic group under the 
leadership of E. D. Grizzell, have produced an 
effective harmony; although in certain parts of 
the United States excessive requirements in 
pedagogical courses have resulted in deadlock. 
However, in the private schools a spirit of co- 


operation with the community is manifesting 
itself in many’ ways. One institution is solving 
the problem by offering regular class-room ser- 
vice to a specified number of boys from the sur- 
rounding region. Several others have estab- 
lished regional scholarships. A country day 
school in the Northwest used to include a two- 
weeks review session without charge, for all 
College Board Examination candidates from the 
public-school quota of a near-by city. Another 
shares a series of its auditorium lectures, given 
by its faculty members, with the adults of the 
town. Another opens its recreation grounds on 
a share-alike basis to Boy Scout troops. Another 
has an “open night” at its observatory. Others 
report hobby groups on many subjects, from 
Greek to mechanics, from journalism and print- 
ing to agriculture, from music to photography, 
open to interested young people and adults in 
the neighborhood. Many boarding and coun- 
try day schools send their seniors to attend civic 
and political gatherings in order to learn the 
routine of the responsible voter. There is a 
clearing-house among private schools for boys 
who desire summer jobs on farms, or in factories. 
In other words, the spirit of the 4-H Clubs, 
which spread through agricultural America, and 
the industrial uplift of the Junior Occupation 
Service are elements which of themselves will 
leaven the formerly easy-going philosophy of 
the American private schools. In the case of 
Friends, whose sympathy with current social 
and industrial problems has been so acute, and 
whose service committees have been so efficient, 
the program is a challenge and an opportunity. 
So far we have not touched on any sharply 
divided opinions. All intelligent persons would 
agree that any institution which conducted a 
wise program of religious education, which met 
the future needs for a simple economy of living, 
and which trained the thinking powers of the 
individual adolescent to his or her capacity, 
would be an asset to any community. But there 
are two serious splits in the United States, two 
types of advocate, sundered into two different 
camps. And just as a reconciliation of the 
nations is vital, so the adoption of a sensible 
common ground is needed. On these two issues 
the independent school has the chance of a cen- 
tury. One argument is the superfluous debate 
between upholders of the cultural and the 
vocational procedures: the other is the useless 
duel between the liberal arts group and the 
champions of the teachers’ colleges or the state 
departments of education. It is a battle between 
knowledge and method; and it is not enough 
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merely to say: “ 
In this confused situation, 
field: to use a golf figure, 
your feet. 


A plague on both your houses!” 
you have a clear 
the ball is teed up at 


What is cultural and what is vocational in 
our educational program? There are so many 
definitions of the Humanities today that the 
issue is clouded. They cannot be limited to a 
classical program alone, as was the case in 
Colonial days, when they were practically vo- 
cational to the clergymen and statesmen of 
America. It is obvious that Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of culture as “knowledge of the best 
that has been thought and said in the world” 
has been modified into that of W. F. Bruce and 
F. S. Freeman, who use a different phrase in 
their recent book, “Development and Learning” 
“The laws, customs, religion, art, music, litera- 
ture, science, superstitions, industry, business, 
and forms of recreation.” This covers about 
everything a human being would be concerned 
with; so fast has civilization run. But here is 
another selective opportunity for the inde- 
pendent school. While Mr. Willkie, Mr. Lucien 
Price, Mr. Lippmann, Dr. Canby, and Miss 
Dorothy Thompson come to the aid of the 
Humanities in their stricter sense, as the great 
heritage of Western civilization, and while Mr. 
Prosser and Mr. Aubrey Williams preach a doc- 
trine of work with the hands and training for 
trade occupations as the major development of 
young people, the independent school can select 
from both sides and set up proper combinations 
suited to each individual. It is reasonable that 
learning should be functional. President Melby 
of Montana State University, in the February 
number of “Education,” makes this statement: 
“In the past we have been content very largely 
with verbal forms of education. We have judged 
the success of educational efforts in terms of what 
pupils knew. This lack of educational realism 
places us in a weak position in the present crisis, 
for we are likely to proceed on the assumption 
that the solution of the problem is to be had 
merely through more education when what is 
really needed is a different kind of education.” 


One welcomes with an open hand everything 
which will help to win the war and establish the 
peace: and no debate is useful on that subject. 
Pre-flight aeronautics, meteorology, gasoline 
engines, agriculture, first aid, and many other 
similar interests, can be recognized as curricular 
or extra-curricular ingredients; they will carry 
over into the post-war reconstruction period 
along with forum discussions and practical glimp- 





ses of social and industrial conditions. The con- 
cept of geography i is changing: in some schools 
it is a full year’s course given to seniors, far 
removed from the mere elementary memory- 
primed details of earlier days. It is both human 
and scientific, verging on economics, politics, 
and sociology. It relates man to the techniques 
with which he must be familiar in a new kind of 
world. But when influential educational bodies 
recommend the removal of foreign languages 
from the school program, — in the face of a global 
situation which calls for a knowledge of foreign 
customs and peoples, —one has an attack of 
skepticism. We shrink from such dangerous 
verbiage as this: “One should test behavior in 
new situations, not in academic knowledge; the 
end to be achieved is a general feeling of equality 
and serenity rather than specific knowledge.” 
Such a philosophy, if carried out, would ignore 
any up-hill thinking, any hard-won mastery of 
Russian or Chinese or Spanish-American civili- 
zation; it would teach self-absorption instead of 
devotion to duty in the Solomon Islands, or 
Tunisia, or the work of the American Friends’ 
Service Committee at home or abroad. 


I would emphasize the words “confidence” 
and “faith” rather than “security’’ or a mere 
reliance on the comfortable sensory-motor reac- 
tions of the pupil. A program which consists 
of fundamental studies, — some traditional and 
some in new combinations, — to the extent of 
three-quarters of the pupil’s school time, com- 
bined with a one-quarter proportion of work on a 
project purely vocational, would satisfy the 
needs of the future. As Robert Ulich has sug- 
gested in his book on Democracy and Education, 
the job should be taught with all the finish and 
thoroughness of a mathematical problem; and 
the cultural courses should be imparted with 
their modern application always in mind. We 
must solve the conflict of dealism versus bio- 
logical determinism. Here is an Open Road 
for the Independents. 


Finally, the policy of the independent school 
can make peace between the advocates of peda- 
gogy and scholarship. It can heed Horace 
Mann’s warning that the teacher must have 
training in his or her art and must not blunder 
in trial-and-error fashion in the instruction of 
youth. It can insist that hand-in-hand with a 
modicum of pedagogical craft shall go a thorough 
knowledge of the subject to be taught. And 
then the rules of accrediting associations, the 
membership of schools in groups which bestow 
collective approval and are at times too whole- 
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sale in their teacher-training requirements, will 
offer no problem, because both the method and 
the matter will be clearly understood. 

This institution, therefore, and others like 
it, have a golden chance to close up the No- 
Man’s Land in our educational terrain, and 
make a post-war reconciliation which is no less 
important than the world-understanding that 
we all crave. It can offer faith and works to 
interest and hold the Ancient Order and the 
New. Amid complicated and over-organized 
procedures, it can furnish directness and sim- 





plicity. While world-order and social reform are 
under debate, the private institution can, more 
by its life than by its theories, point the way to 
true democracy. Preserving the humanities 
in proper proportion with the vocations, it can 
offer a program taught by persons who both 
know their subject and understand how to teach 
it. Under such conditions, and others occurring 
to your minds as interested participants in the 
course of American education, institutions like 
yours have a more potent mission than ever 
before. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS IN WAR-TIME* 
By Dr. Benjamin Fine 
Educational Editor, New York Times 


At first glance it would seem that there is 
little connection between ‘Public Relations” 
and “‘Education and the War,” but I believe a 
more careful examination will show they are 
closely related. 

The independent school —I use the term 
“school” in its broad sense and therefore include 
institutions on the college level — has a per- 
manent place in American life. It has made 
and is making extremely important contribu- 
tions to the development of education and to the 
life of our nation in general. It has led the way 
to school reforms in educational experience and 
projects. It has in fact been the yeast that has 
kept education alive and fomenting with new 
ideas and practices. 

When our nation was founded, the private 
school, that is, the academy, led the way. Its 
prime purpose was to prepare boys and girls 
for college. Then with the growth of the public 
school system the academies for a time were 
eclipsed. There was a period when parents 
who sent their children to private schools were 
looked upon as undemocratic. It became fash- 
ionable for all children to go to public school. 

But all that has changed. We have re- 
covered our sense of balance. The public 
school, appreciating the importance and worth 
of the independent school, does not look upon 
it as a rival, but as a valuable ally. There is 
room and need for both. 

But though educators — both in the in- 
dependent school and in the public school system 
— realize the significance of the independent 


*Talk given before annual luncheon forum of The Tuition Plan, February 18, 1943. 
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school, you who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of guiding these schools are faced constantly 
with the problem how best to tell the country 
what you are doing. 

The need for interpreting the philosophy 
of the independent school is greater today than 
it has ever been, and no better medium can be 
found than the newspapers of America, for 
Will Rogers’ phrase, “All I know is what I read 
in the papers,” still holds true for most Ameri- 
cans. Of course, the radio, the platform, the 
magazine, or the school bulletin have a definite 
place in developing public interest, and yet I 
dare say that ninety percent of the people form 
their constructive impressions of what is hap- 
pening in education in general and your school 
in particular from what they read in the 
newspapers. 

Although many schools and colleges have 
worked out their public relations skillfully and 
astutely, you would be amazed how many com- 
pletely neglect this important activity. 

It is all very well not to seek undue publicity, 
but if you have a story to tell you cannot sit 
back and expect the newspapers to come to you. 
Once in a great while, the papers will send re- 
porters to a school or campus, particularly if 
a scandal is brewing or if the teachers or students 
go on a sit-down strike, or if some other exciting 
or abnormal event is taking place. But for 
the normal, everyday details, for the things 
that go to make a school valuable and worth 
while, the press will not knock at your door. 
Too many things are happening in the world 


This was solicited for the BULLETIN at the sug- 
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about us. 
they in turn can tell their readers. 

This is where good press relations come in. 
Actually, press relations means your relation- 
ships with the newspapers, with the men who 
work on the papers, and the men who govern 


You must tell the newspapers so 


the paper’s policies. Press relations is far more 
than merely sending out an occasional bulletin 
or a printed poster. It is even more than send- 
ing out an occasional release addressed to a 
particular newspaper or magazine. Press re- 
lations is a broad concept. 

A few days ago a member of one of our 
better independent schools in the East came 
to my office. He explained that he was a 
teacher of English assigned to handle the pub- 
licity for the school. 

“Why haven’t you been using stories about 
my school?” he demanded. 

“Did you send me any releases?’ I asked. 

“Why, no,” he answered, “but we send you 
our bulletins and catalogues twice a year.” 

“Well,” I answered, “that is hardly enough. 
I want your stories to reach me written in a 
form that would be usable for the newspapers.” 

“Is that so?” he said somewhat incredu- 
lously. “I thought that your job was to come 
to us to get the news, to find out what is happen- 
ing in our schools.” 

I explained that each week I get between 
seven and eight hundred press releases from 
schools and colleges throughout the country. 
At most I can use between thirty and forty 
each week. Naturally, I would rather turn to 
the releases that are written in a professional 
style than I would to a college catalogue or 
bulletin, or to a story I have to rewrite com- 
pletely. 

Building good press relations is a long-term 
project and cannot be attained overnight. I 
remember covering a school conference a month 
or so ago, that was attended by several hundred 
school men. Here was an educational event that 
needed intelligent covering. Yet no one seemed 
to be in charge. The president of the organi- 
zation gave no help. A publicity chairman 
had been appointed, but as so often happens, 
he was a teacher with no experience in public 
relations. 

“Any prepared releases?” he was asked by 
the reporters. 

“Sorry, we have nothing at all,” he replied. 

“How about some information about your 
speakers?” 

“T have no information.” 





To every question the answer was, “Sorry,” 
or, “I have nothing to do with that.” 

The reporters were becoming somewhat 
annoyed. A luncheon was scheduled and several 
prominent speakers were listed. 

“Have you set up a press table?” we asked. 
“We would like to cover the luncheon.” 

“Press table? Why no, we have made no 
arrangements for you reporters. But if you 
want to come back after the luncheon is over 
and listen to the speakers, we wouldn’t object 
to that.” 

If ever there was an example of how not to 
build press relations this was it. Yet that 
particular association later wrote several letters 
of complaint to editors asking why nothing 
about their important conference had appeared 
in the press. 

The State of Maryland recently issued an 
educational bulletin emphasizing the necessity 
of informing the general public of the changes 
and developments within the school system. 
“It is a professional obligation on the part of 
superintendents, supervisors, principals, and 
teachers,” the bulletin said, “to let the public 
see why old methods of teaching have given 
way to newer methods, why certain sub- 
jects have been added to the curricula that 
formerly were not taught, what the schools are 
doing to promote the health and physical wel- 
fare of boys and girls, what supervision is 
accomplishing in the matter of improving class- 
room teaching, to what extent school legislation 
is meeting the educational needs of the state, 
and what are the big national educational 
movements.” 

This is a detailed directive for school men 
and women everywhere. It indicates that the 
general public, as represented by the taxpayer, 
the parent, and the layman, is anxious to under- 
stand what our schools, whether private or 
public, are doing. 

That being the case, it is imperative for the 
schools to place the desired a before the 
public in such a way that the public can appreci- 
ate and understand what these facts mean. 
Without proper understanding, the general pub- 
lic may not be willing to support the schools. 
Only as the schools are understood by the 
community will they be supported. This is 
especially true in war-time when all major 
expenditures must of necessity be carefully 
weighed. 

The independent school, obviously, occupies 
a peculiar place in the community. It is de- 
pendent less on taxation, and more on the 
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support of individuals who believe, rightly, 
that independent schools have special qualities, 
and that these special qualities are of advantage 
to the community. That means the press 
relations program for the independent school 
must be ever stronger than that of the public 
schools. 

Therefore, tell the newspapers what you 


are doing and how you are doing it. And tell 
them in their own language. Learn to speak 
the language of the newspapers; tell them 


through news releases that are competently 
written, adequately prepared, and professionally 
presented. Learn about the deadline of the 
newspaper, discover what the paper’s policies 
are; what the paper can use or cannot use; meet 
the school editors or reporters, and thus try 
to personalize your work. 

Don’t be afraid that you will be accused 
of seeking undue publicity. Newspaper stories 
can be both dignified and instructive. There 
is nothing unworthy or undesirable in getting 
your name or the name of your school or college, 
in the newspapers. The entire cause of ed- 
ucation is helped if the public knows what you 
are doing, so that the man on the street may un- 
derstand and, in understanding, will support you. 

By that I do not mean that schools should 
seek publicity merely for publicity’s sake for, 
as Arnold Bennett once said: “A young man 
seeking to give a good impression merely gives 
the impression of a young man seeking to give 
a good impression.” The power of the press is 
great, but it should be reserved for worthwhile 
happenings and you, yourselves, are the best 


judges of what is truly worth while and of more 
than passing interest. 

However, stress significant news. Too much 
attention is paid to trivial details by school 
men and school publicity directors. Send out 
significant news and not unimportant items 
such as the election of Susie Smith to the Student 
Council, or a list of thirty-five names of students 
who made the honor roll. That may be all 
right for the small home town papers, but you 
certainly can’t expect the important metro- 
politan papers to be impressed at such news. 
There is too much happening in the world to- 
day to retain our interest in the extra-curricular 
activities on your school campuses. 

Moreover, strive for better written releases. 
Unless you can write newspaper releases in 
newspaper style you are not going to gain the 
good will or respect of the press. In fact, a 
poorly written release may often harm your 
program. The crying need is for professional 
publicists rather than incompetent amateurs. 

The war will make tremendous changes 
in education and educational methods. You 
of the independent schools and colleges are 
faced with many decisions and grave responsi- 
bilities. The press is anxious to work with 
you so that you may best bring your message 
to a public eager to know what is happening on 
your campuses. James A. Garfield sensed the 
average American’s deep interest in education 
when he wrote: “Next in importance to freedom 
and justice is popular education, without which 
neither freedom nor justice can be permanently 
maintained.” 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SERVICE 
FEBRUARY 27, 1943 


Since its inception two years ago, the Com- 
mittee has held eight meetings: four in New 
York, two in Boston, one in Philadelphia, and 
one in Cambridge. It has also organized con- 
ferences of smaller groups, by which data for 
discussion at the meetings were assembled. 

The main efforts of the Committee thus far 
have been devoted: 


First, to the devising of ways and means 
for closer co- -operation by the Independent 
Schools with the Public Schools of the nation; 

Second, to the increase of the scope snd 
usefulness of scholarship funds, the formula- 
tion of clear definitions by which student 


loans and grants-in-aid may be distinguished 
from scholarships, and the development 
of a broad policy for making loans to students 
far more widely available than heretofore; 

Third, the improvement of school budgets 
by the inauguration of group-purchasing 
plans; 

Fourth, to the encouragement of pub- 
lication of the fruits of educational research 
by teachers in the Independent Schools, 
with resultant pooling of experience to the 
advantage of secondary education generally; 

Fifth, to the establishment and support 
of a National Council of Independent 
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Schools, which shall serve as a gatherer of 
information for those schools on matters 
affecting their service to the Nation and 
to the advancement of secondary education, 
and also as an interpreter of those schools 
to an ever-wider public, to the end that 
their service to democracy may be unstinted 
and enlightened. 


It is planned to hold, in the not distant 
future, open meetings in several cities. At 
these meetings various projects under develop- 
ment by the Committee will be brought for- 
ward for criticism and discussion. 

Under the auspices of the Bureau of Re- 
search, and on the special request of this Com- 
mittee, a separate committee, under the chair- 
manship of Thomas F. Morrison, has made a 
study of the granting of financial aid to students; 
its report, an admirable document, has already 
been published and widely circulated. Spring- 
ing almost directly from this investigation comes 
a plan for a great National Student Loan Fund, 
upon which the Committee on Public Service will 
have an extensive report ready in the near future. 





In collaboration with a committee appointed 
by the Association of Country Day School 
Headmasters, to which full credit for the origi- 
nal plan should be given, the Committee on 
Public Service has participated in forming the 
National Council of Independent Schools, al- 
ready mentioned; and that National Council 
has already been privileged to take part in im- 
portant conferences in Washington and else- 
where, and expects to circulate a report very 
shortly. 


It is the firm belief of your Committee that 
the Independent Schools are essentially instru- 
ments for the efficient application of private 
funds to the public service; that they must 
persistently and vigorously oppose, at all times, 
tendencies to the deflection of public funds to 
private services; that they owe continuous and 
unfaltering co-operation to the great public school 
system of the nation; and that, in so far as they 
observe these principles, they have a magnifi- 
cent work to do. 


—W. L. W. Fretp, Chairman. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ 


““A PasToRAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN A 
HEADMASTER AND His Boys” 


To The Editors of the 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


At the recent dinner given to a group of 
school men by the Editors of Time, Inc., | made 
an extempore remark to the effect that head- 
mastering is a calling involving a kind of pastoral 
relationship between the headmaster and his 
boys. I said something to the effect that “I 
also believe it would be interesting to go back 
and pick out from any of our school groups the 
really great headmasters — and without having 
done this I venture the guess that they would 
be men who had this same pastoral relationship. 
And I think this has been true not only in the 
United States.” 

Several of my friends have challenged me 
on a possibly rash statement and have asked 
me, if not to defend myself, at least to explain 
more fully what I meant. When I made the 
remark it was, I repeat, extemporaneous, but 
since then I have thought a good deal about it 
and see no reason to change it much. Indeed, 
the only amendment that occurs to me as 


DEPARTMENT 


necessary is to say “they would most/y be men 
who had this same pastoral relationship.” That 
is, I would admit the existence of great head- 
masters who were exceptions to a general rule. 

Of course I should define what I mean by 
pastoral. 1 do not mean men in orders because, 
though many of the greatest have been Church- 
men and all, I think, have been deeply religious 
human beings, the quality I have in mind is not 
limited to priests nor ordained ministers, nor 
does the Churchman necessarily have it. Per- 
haps you will let me elaborate just a little an 
idea which seems to me important? 

To begin with, a headmaster is a man who 
deals with entire human beings. He does not 
teach subjects, he tries to educate boys. A 
man could be a very great educator in a 
philosophical or administrative sense and yet 
be a mediocre headmaster. The quality that 
makes for greatness in this particular job is 
neither purely intellectual nor purely executive. 
Neither of these characteristics is ruled out or 
undesirable, quite the contrary, but I suggest 
that neither is the quality of which one thinks 
first in connection with, say, Thomas Arnold, 
Thring, or Almond among the British or with 
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such men as Peabody, Taft, or Sill in our ranks 
(I have purposely named only men who are not 
at enna og sera lbneet aly Endicott Peabody 
and Horace Taft, to take only two, were worlds 
apart ritualistically, but each had a relationship 
with and an attitude towards his boys which I 
call pastoral. I willingly grant there may be 
a better word. 


My choice of that word? Partly I guess 
the whole idea running through St. John X, 
verses 1-18, and implicit in much of the New 
Testament; the idea that headmastering is a 
calling, permeated with spiritual values and 
desires, demanding all of a man in a kind 
of consecrated effort directed towards young 
human beings and their whole welfare. The 
exact goals are indefinable and the results im- 
measurable, but they all have to do with human 
relationships and with transcendent and abiding 
values. 


Perhaps the best thing is for me not to try 
further to state my own case, but to quote the 
best description I know of a great headmaster. 
It was written in 1857 by Matthew Arnold 
about his father and is called Rugby Chapel. I 
wish I could quote it all, but here is at least a 
partial explanation of what I mean. For the 
sake of space I have taken the liberty of altering 
the arrangement of Arnold’s lines. I don’t be- 
lieve their power is lost. 


“For fifteen years, we who till then in thy shade 
Rested as under the boughs of a mighty oak, 

Have endured sunshine and rain as we might, 
Bare, unshaded, alone, lacking the shelter of thee. 


O strong soul, by what shore tarriest thou now? 

For that force, surely, has not been left vain! 

Somewhere, surely, afar in the sounding labor-house 
vast 

Of being, is practised that strength, zealous, benefi- 
cent, firm! . . 

Still thou performest the word of the Spirit in whom 
thou dost live. . . 


But thou wouldst not alone be saved, my father! alone 

Conquer and come to thy goal, leaving the rest in 
the wild. 

We were weary, and we fearful, and we in our march 

Fain to drop down and to die. Still thou turnedst, 
and still 

Beckonedst the trembler, and still gavest the weary 
thy hand.... 

And through thee I believe in the noble and great 
who are gone.” 


If this, in Arnold’s words, seems “but a dream 
of the heart, seems but a cry of desire’”’ it is still 
a dream worth dreaming and a cry that needs 
utterance. When more than today? Where 
the dream has become flesh in a school, I be- 
lieve there has usually been a great headmaster. 


Always sincerely, 


— Frank D. Asusurn, Headmaster, 
Brooks School, No. Andover, Mass. 





PROPOSED MEETINGS ON FINANCIAL AID 


In accordance with the wishes of the majority 
returning the postal questionnaire sent recently 
to the member schools, the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Public Service Committee of the 
Board have decided to sponsor a series of meet- 
ings on the subject of the granting of financial 
aid to students in independent schools. The 
“oa an meetings, concerning which notices 

ave been mailed to the schools, are to be held 
in New York City, Boston, and Philadelphia, on 
April third, seventeenth, and May first, respec- 
tively. The reasons for holding small sessions in 
three different cities instead of one large meeting 
are twofold: the transportation difficulties and 
the hope that in small groups the discussion will 
be freer than it would be in a large gathering. 


It is obvious that a problem of this type has 
so many ramifications that it would be impos- 
sible for a single committee, no matter how 


representative, to foresee all of the possible com- 
plications. While these group meetings will not 
have the power to act for the Board, it is hoped 
that those attending will function somewhat as 
a committee, their findings in each case to be 
transmitted through the proper channels to the 
membership of the Board. It is therefore highly 
desirable that the attendance be as representa- 
tive as possible. School heads especially are 
invited, and they are asked to bring with them 
any members of faculties and boards of trustees 
who may be interested. 


Just what will be the outcome of these meet- 
ings is a question. The general plan includes a 
discussion of some phase of the subject by a 
headmaster or other school executive. Follow- 
ing this the meeting will be thrown open to gen- 
eral discussion. In order that the discussion 
may be uniform in all three meetings, the fol- 
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lowing questions are being suggested as points 
of departure: 


1. Should applicants for financial aid 
be asked to limit their application to 
a single school and not apply else- 
where until they have had a definite 
answer from that school? 


This involves the question of “‘shopping”’ by 
applicants, a practice deplored in many quarters. 


2. Would the use of a standardized ap- 
plication form be of real value to the 
schools and the applicants, since it 
would indicate to the applicant the 
nature of the information most 
schools require before definite action 
on aid can be taken? 


Mimeographed copies of the standardized 
application form which appeared on the last page 
of the report* will be available. Suggestions 
and criticisms of the wording of this form will 
be welcomed. 


3. Can schools reach an agreement on 
the approximate percentage of current 
income that can be devoted to schol- 
arship aid without impairing the 
financial structure of the school? 


This question has been proposed by several 
school executives who have become considerably 





distressed by the conditions revealed in the 
report and feel that some discussion of this 
phase of school finance should be undertaken. 


4. To what extent should considerations 
other than the applicant’s lack of 
financial resources govern the grant- 
ing of aid? 


Underlying this point is the question of the 
relative importance of various expenses con- 
nected with the economic level of the applicant 
and the role they play in determining his ability 
to pay the full tuition charges of a school. 
Then, too, there is the question of granting aid 
to children of the faculty. 


5. How can schools co-operate to reduce 
competition in the granting of finan- 
cial aid? 


The meetings will convene at 10 o’clock in 
the morning, the places being as follows: 


3, New York City, Hotel New Yorker. 
April 17, Boston, Statler Hotel. 


May 1, Philadelphia, 
Hotel. 


April 


Benjamin Franklin 


—Tuomas F. Morrison, 
Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass. 





WHAT THE MEMBER 


SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


Editor, Charles R. Morris, Milton Academy 


Western Reserve Buitps A SCHOLARSHIP 
Funp 

The Scholarship Fund has been substantially 
increased by profit from work being done in 
the Academy machine shop at WEsTERN ReE- 
SERVE ACADEMY, in Hudson, Ohio, where parts 
for Bardon’s and Oliver turret lathes are being 
turned out on a mass production, wartime basis. 
To achieve such efficiency changes had to be 
made, and to appreciate these adjustments, it 
is necessary to know the machine shop as it 
was before the war. 

The idea for a machine shop was conceived 
in the depression days of 1932 and 1933. Di- 
rector Louis C. Tepper decided that the first 
thing to do was to raise capital. So machines 
were purchased, rebuilt, and sold at a profit. 


*“A Study of the G 


Education Board, Bureau of Research. Report — 1942. 


ranting of Financial Aid to Students in the Member Schools of the Secondary Education Board.” 


Among these were a Brown and Sharp number 
two Universal grinder, purchased for $40 and 
sold for $1,800; a Warner and Swasey hand- 
screw machine, bought for $25 and sold for 
$1,000; and a Bliss punch press, purchased for 
$15 and sold for $275. These furnished the 
capital, and contributions of both essential 
tools and machines by the boys’ fathers pro- 
vided some equipment. 

Before the war the machine shop was run 
primarily for the students’ pleasure. The boys 
worked on their jalopies, built lawn mowers 
and tractors, and did much of the campus 
repair work. 

Then came the war and the renaissance 
of the machine shop. Because the shop was 
handicapped by a lack of the proper machinery, 


Secondary 
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the usefulness of certain machines was widened. 
For example, lathes are used for production 
drilling instead of turning, and a grinding 
machine is used for milling. 

After these changes were made, the mass 
production of turret lathe parts began. The 
present production line is composed of three 
lathes, a shaper, a milling machine, two drill 
presses, and a polishing machine. 

A goal of 12,000 man hours of labor for this 
school year has been set. To attain this, 
seventy-five student workers spend much of 
their free time on the production line. But 
because many of the workers are inexperienced, 
the manufacture of parts is distributed over a 
number of machines, thus passing the job 
through many hands and maintaining an irregu- 
lar, but highly efficient production line. 

This system has brought results. Already 
702 pump levers, 338 small carriage apron oil 
pumps, 500 carriage apron pumps, and 210 
saddle apron pumps have been manufactured, 
crated, and shipped, and the machine shop 
fund now stands at $6,000. By the end of this 
school year a total of about 5,000 parts will have 
been produced, and the machine shop fund 
will stand at an estimated total of $9,000. 
Director Tepper and his three foremen, Jack 
Yardley, Kenneth Ray, and John Coffey, have 
decided to invest the shop fund in two projects: 
“G” type war bonds, and a scholarship fund 
that will aid Reserve students who, because of 
family financial reverses, are unable to graduate 
from the Academy. 

Last summer a number of Reservites, after 
obtaining valuable experience in the Academy 
machine shop, worked in various machine shops 
and earned an average of $500 apiece. 


—Harry Freer, Student. 





SUMMER Work Projects 


We have been asked if we have special 
information on summer work projects, such as 
was published last year in our March and May 
Butvetins. Our answer is: we have nothing 
special because the subject has been kept alive 
in each one of our bulletins. In November 
we published Mr. Weed’s account of St. Marx’s 
work-study summer school; in December we 
supplied a detailed report on PEppie’s work 
projects; in February McDonocu’s significant 
co-operative, work-training undertaking was de- 
scribed for us. All we can do now 1s supply 
additions, and regret omissions. The first re- 
grettable omission is the ‘Volunteer Work 








Corps.”’ In reply to my inquiry, Nancy Blaine, 
secretary, writes: “I regret to say that the 
Volunteer Land Corps is closing up in the next 
month or so. This becomes necessary in the 
face of the nation-wide farm labor program 
under the department of Agriculture, which 
makes it impossible to raise private funds.” 

Connecticut, as usual, under the active leader- 
ship of Mr. George Van Santvoord of HorcukIss, 
is preparing to raise volunteers many of which 
will be housed in centers and sent out to work 
on adjoining farms. Any interested persons 
should communicate with Mrs. Joseph W. Alsop, 
Director, Connecticut Land Army, State Armory, 
Hartford, Conn. 

In Massachusetts the Civic League seems 
to be trying to work out a co-operative plan for 
farm labor. I have no further information. 
At GeorceE Scuoou a farm work camp is being 
organized for next summer. 

For further information we recommend that 
you communicate with the Farm Security 
Administration in your state. 





ACCELERATION 

More briefly than in our February issue we 
present to you recent information about acceler- 
ated programs. These programs are designed 
to give eleventh-graders an opportunity to meet 
the requirements for graduation before arriving 
at their eighteenth birthdays. In most cases 
younger boys are also accepted for the program. 
In all cases, as far as we can ascertain, boys 
from schools other than the accelerated school 
are invited to attend the summer sessions. 
Some schools like St. Marx’s, Darrow, An- 
DOVER, and Mount Hermon will also attempt 
to provide labor for nearby farms. 


The schools are: ANDover, June 30, eight weeks 

BetmonT Hit, June 30- August 20 

BERKSHIRE, see February Bulletin 

Bair, June 23 —- September 1 

CatirorniA ScHOOLs, a joint 
planned at Santa BarBaABA 

Darrow, see November Bulletin 

ExerTer, see February Bulletin 

Fountain VALLEY ScHoo., June 30-— September 8 

GUNNERY, starts in June 

Hitt, June 1 —September 1 

KENT, a summer session under consideration 

LawRENCEVILLE, July 5— September 4 

Mount Hermon, June 21 — August 16 

New Hampton, NortHwoop, NorTHAMPTON SCHOOL 
For Girts ‘have summer sessions under con- 
sideration, details are lacking 

PeppiE, summer school 

Sr. AtBan’s, June 14- August 21 

St. Mark’s, see November Bulletin 


session tentatively 
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Tart, see February Bulletin 

University Scuoor, Cleveland, June —- September 
WESTMINSTER, see February Bu//etin 

WILLIsTon, June 21, ten weeks 


Accelerated programs should stimulate an 
interest in accelerating the learning process as 
well. For anyone interested, we recommend 
the fine description in the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin for February 27th of the successful 
acceleration of the reading habits of Harvard 
students, by use of the Harvard Reading Films. 





INDEPENDENT ScHoo_ts AnD PuBLic SCHOOLS 


At the New York Conference, through its 
chairman, Mr. W. L. W. Field, the Committee 
on Public Service declared itself in favor of 
increased Independent — Public School  co- 
operative activities. The Independent School 
Bulletin has reported such activities in the past, 
and is pleased to provide summaries of two such 
projects recently come to our notice:—the 
‘Schools’ Community Council of Germantown,” 
and the Independent School — High School 
forum at Mitton AcaApemy. 


In our February 1943 Bulletin we brought 
to the attention of our readers the GEORGE 
School — Newrown (High School) Relations 
Committee which maintains a forum composed 
of members of the two schools, formed for the 
purpose of discussing mutual problems. In 
the May, 1942, Bulletin we described “Youth 
In Discussion,” a radio discussion program 
sponsored by Tarr; among the contributors to 
this program were students from WATERTOWN 
and LitcuHFIELD high schools. 


Mr. Stanley Yarnall, retired headmaster 
of GERMANTOWN Frienps School, responded to 
our request for information about “The 
Schools’ Community Council of Germantown” 
with the following description prepared by Mr. 
Burton P. Fowler, Headmaster of GERMANTOWN 
FrienDs School. 


A year ago when the call came for high school pupils 
to help relieve the labor shortage in the welfare institu- 
tions of the city, two private schools in Germantown, 
Wm. Penn Cuartrer and GERMANTOWN FRIENDS, 
decided to pool their efforts. Their purpose was not 
only to secure a better division of labor, but also to 
bring the two schools into friendlier contact. 

At the very first meeting it became apparent im- 
portant values would be lost if the other schools of the 
neighborhood were not included. It was decided to 
invite representatives from GERMANTOWN HiGu ScHoo., 
GERMANTOWN AcApemy and the Srevens Scuoou for 
girls, to attend the next meeting, at which it was 
decided to form a Community Council to be called the 





Schools’ Community Council and to be patterned 
after the adult Community Council of the city, which 
has been an active organization for many years. 


The Organization 


1. Each school chooses three representatives to 
attend meetings held on alternate Mondays. Each 
school in turn acts as the meeting place. 


2. The dues are $5.00 for each member school. 
3. The Council elects its 


and two 
faculty advisers. 


own officers 
4. The School has representation on the Community 


Council of Germantown. 


Activities 

The following list of activities gives a picture of the 
kind of projects that have interested the Council: 

1. Providing soap and shoe polish for a negro anti- 
aircraft battery unit. 

2. Cleaning up the parks by destroying tent- 
caterpillar cocoons. 

3. Establishing a service center in each school to 
secure volunteers, for example, one school took the 


responsibility for hospitals, another social settlements, 
etc. 


4. Asking directors of social agencies, Victory 
gardens, and work camps to speak to the Council, so 
that it might be informed of local needs. 

5. Collecting books, playing cards, and ping pong 
balls for camps and U. S. O. centers. 

6. Co-ordinating the Christmas giving of the schools 
so that a better distribution of gifts might be effected. 





An important and highly worthwhile co- 
operative undertaking, initiated by Mr. C. H. 
Jones, Headmaster, was held at Mitron Acap- 
EMY, February 12 and 13, when delegates 
from twenty-one independent and public schools 
gathered for a two-day forum on the general 
subject of “America’s Responsibilities in the 
Post-War World.” The proceedings opened 
Friday afternoon with a practical and hard- 
hitting address by Mr. Harold Putnam, Editor 
of the Victory Forum of the Boston Globe, 
on “America’s National Responsibilities in the 
Post-War World.” He was followed by Dr. 
Payson Wild, Associate Professor of Govern- 
ment at Harvard College, who spoke on 
“America’s International Responsibilities in the 
Post-War World.” Following this came a brief 
organ and violin recital, then later a square 
dance. The next day there were panel dis- 
cussions with a “summing up” by Dr. Carl 
Joachim Friedrich, Professor of Government 
at Harvard. 

Over eighty delegates from twenty-one 
schools attended the forum. The schools rep- 
resented were: Mitton Acapemy, Mitton HicuH 
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ScHoo.t, Weston HicuH Scuoot, Betmont HI i 
ScHooL, St. Marx’s ScHoo., NoBLeE and GREEN- 
OUGH ScHOOoL, BEAVER Country Day Scuoo., 
Concorp AcADEMY, CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, WIN- 
sor SCHOOL, Quincy HiGH ScHoo.t, WELLESLEY 
Hich Scuoot, Brookiine HicH ScuHoo., 
Browne and NicuHots ScHooL, Groton SCHOOL, 
Dana HA tt Scuoot, MIpDLEsEx ScHooL, Con- 
corD HicH ScuooL, THAaver AcaDEMy, NeEw- 
TON Hicu ScHoo., and Roxsury Latin ScHoo.. 





SECONDARY ScHooLs DINNER 
Given By Time and Fortune Magazines 


The members of the Committee on Public 
Service of the Secondary Education Board 
and several other headmasters and masters 
were invited to be guests of Fortune and Time 
Magazines, at a dinner at the Yale Club, New 
York City, February 18, 1943. The purpose 
of the dinner was to supply a background of 
discussion of independent schools and their prob- 
lems to be used for a proposed article on this 
subject in a future issue of Fortune Magazine. 
Transcriptions of the discussion have been 
distributed to the guests at the dinner. Mr. 
Frank D. Ashburn’s words in introducing the 


discussion are worth thoughtful consideration. 
He said: 


“The war has brought into focus many problems 
which have always faced the schools but which we 
have hitherto permitted ourselves to ignore. We 
may be private schools, but our function is public — 
and we must fulfill that function to the satisfaction 
of the public or in the long run we shall cease to exist. 

“Most of us welcome this opportunity to prove 
that we are essential. I think we have been too 
much on the defensive about our position, and I 
think it 1s time we stood up before the public and 
stated our conceptions of our job. We are accused 
of being exclusive, but we have not made the 
obvious reply that in that respect we are in the same 
company with West Point and Annapolis — for like 
those two schools we are concerned with a process 
of selection. And if that is being exclusive, then 
thank God for exclusivity. 

“I believe it is our own fault if we have been 
misinterpreted. Thus far we have failed to evolve 
a consistent philosophy. Few schoolmasters can 
explain what they are trying to do or how they are 
going about it. Let us be frank that we need a 
good press, and that we have not always had one — 
nor deserved one. But there is much that is good 
within us and ought to earn us a good press.” 


In addition to eight members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Service, and representatives 
of Time and Fortune, the following schoolmen 
attended the dinner: James R. Adriance, Phillips 
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Academy, Andover; William G. Avirett, Deer- 
field; Herbert B. Barks, Headmaster, Baylor 
School, Chattanooga, Tenn.; John DeQ. Briggs, 
Headmaster, St. Paul Academy, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Paul Cruikshank, Headmaster, Taft; A. V. 
Galbraith, Headmaster, Williston; Prof. E. D. 
Grizzell, Dept. of Education, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania; Rev. Joel B. Hayden, Headmaster, 
Western Reserve; Rev. E. B. Rooney, S. J., 
Executive Director, Jesuit Educational Asso- 
ciation; Leslie R. Severinghaus, Acting Head- 
master, Haverford School; Herbert W. Smith, 
Headmaster, Francis W. Parker School. 





THE ANDOVER ForuM 


At Puittips AcapeMy, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, students, with guests from MILTon 
AcaDEMY and THAYER ACADEMY, met in Feb- 
ruary for an all day Forum on problems vital 
to American democracy. About fifty boys 
participated in three student-planned panel 
discussions designed to clarify and express 
student opinion on three issues; first, Interfaith 
Relationships in our Democracy; second, Race; 
Democracy’s Unfinished Business; and, third, 
The Pattern of the Post-War World. Student 
interest was intense and the discussions were 
of a high order. The Forum closed with an 
open meeting at which Dean Russell B. Wicks 
of Princeton and Edward C. Carter, Secretary- 
General of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
each spoke on the subject, “Living in Revo- 
lution.” 

— Haruanp G. Lewis. 





ArticLes Or Inrerest To Our READERS 


Fourth Report of the Committee on School and 
College Relations of the Educational Records 
Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New York City, 
New York. Feb., 1943. 


Salaries of Administrative Officers of Inde- 
pendent Schools, Elizabeth Parmelee. Jan., 1943. 
Fifty cents. Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, 
1776 Broadway, New York City. 


War — The Stern Tester of School Curriculum, 
Anson S. Thacher. Westways Magazine, 2601 
S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mr. Hoyt of the Governor Dummer Faculty 
has an article in the October issue of the North 
Carolina Historical Review, and one on Jubal 
Early in the February issue of the Yournal of 
Southern History. 





In the March Atlantic is ““Mr. Rolfe — An 
Atlantic Portrait,” by Edmund Wilson; in the 
December Atlantic is “Boyden of Deerfield,” by 
Lewis Perry. 

In Education For Victory, March 1, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
is announced a doctor’s thesis which may be 


borrowed. It is; Organization for the Control 
and Administration of the Independent School, 
Harvard University; by Thomas Burton. 

Some Future Tasks of the Private School: 
William Hubben, of THe GeEorce SCHOOL, in 
School and Society, February 27, 1943. 





Facutty Nores 

We note with regret the death of Mr. Horace 
Taft, founder of THe Tarr Scnoot and Head- 
master of that institution for so many years. 

Frederick J. Fessenden, founder of THE 
FESSENDEN SCHOOL, one of the founders of the 
Secondary Education Board, and for many 
years its treasurer, died in February. 

Among the new masters at BERKSHIRE is 
Robert Allen, a graduate of the school. 

Dr. Thomas H. Johnson, of the English 
Department of LawreNcEvILLE, has been ap- 
pointed bibliographer of the American Literature 
group, of the Modern Language Association. 

Lieut. J. G. Vermillion, U. S. N. R., for- 
merly of St. GEoRGE’s, is one of the authors 
of a manual on Aerial Gunnery developed at the 
Naval Aerial Gunnery School at Purcell, Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward L. Johnson, of THE 
LAWRENCE ScHoo.L, New York, well known in 
Secondary Board circles, have been appointed 
principals of Miss Porrer’s ScHoot, Farming- 
ton, Conn. 

Raymond R. McOrmond, Headmaster of 
WESTMINSTER ScHooL, from 1923 to 1936, 
died this winter from exposure following an 
automobile accident. 


William Eves, 3rd, vice-principal of GEorGE 
ScHooL, has returned from England where he 
spent a two-months leave of absence in the 
interest of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Robert Langdon, long a master at 
Fountain VALLEY, died last November. 

New masters recently appointed are Mr. 
David Squires at Mount Hermon; Mr. Robert 
Ault, Western Reserve; Mr. M. R. Watson, 
Peppie; Mr. Kenneth Horner, at McDonocu; 





Mr. Frank Barger, of SipbwELL FrieNpDs, Wash- 
ington; and Mr. James Baker of McDonocu. 
Most of them are taking the places of men 
called into the service. 

Mr. Howard Smith, long a Master at Hit, 
died recently. 


Mr. William L. Eccles, member of the faculty 
of Puittrps Acapemy, Andover, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. J. Vaughan Merrick, 
3rd, as headmaster of St. GeorGE’s ScHOOL. 
Mr. Merrick has resigned because of ill health. 

Mrs. Barbara M. Clough, five years a teacher 
of French at Georce ScHoot, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Girls to succeed Mrs. Helen 
M. Hall, resigned. 

Mrs. Laura E. Carson has arrived at GEORGE 
ScHOoL to take up her work as assistant in the 
supervision of student projects. 

Mr. Lloyd Kern Marquis, Headmaster of 
GRAHAM-ECKES ScHOOL is on leave for military 
service. He is a Lieutenant (jg) in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve. 

Following is the list of officers and board 
members of the Independent School Asso- 
ciation of Boston: 


President, Dr. Eugene R. Smith, Beaver 
Country Day School 


Vice-President, Hart Fessenden, The 
Fessenden School 
Honorary Secretary, James A. _ Reeves, 


Browne and Nichols School 


Honorary Treasurer, Charles P. Hamilton, 
Belmont Hill School 


Director for one year, Alice Jenckes, Winsor 
School 


Director for two years, Dr. Bronson Crothers, 
Children’s Hospital 


Director for three years, Warren Seyfert, 
Browne and Nichols School 


Permanent Secretary-Treasurer, Marguerite 
A. Turner 





News In GENERAL 


A part of the December Penn CHARTER 
magazine is in French and a part of it is in 
German. 


In connection with their work in Physics 
several older students at EpiscopaL ACADEMY 
and Frienps CENTRAL ScnHoor visited the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 

THe Dertroir Country Day Scuoot has 
abandoned the emphasis on a liberal education 
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for the duration and is concentrating on pre- 
paring boys for the armed services. Military 
drill has been introduced and the Pre-Flight 
course in Aeronautics. Interscholastic sports 
have been suspended, and a conditioning pro- 
gram of boxing, wrestling, and calisthenics sub- 
stituted. 

An informal meeting of the heads of the non- 
military schools of the Southwest was held at 
Texas Country Day Scuoot, Dalias, Texas, 
December seventh and eighth. Mutual prob- 
lems were discussed. Mr. Kenneth Bouvé of 
Texas Country Day and Miss Ella Hockaday 
of the Hockapay Scuoot were hosts. 


A conference on Citizenship and Public 
Service was held at Cuoate ScHoo., December 
fifth. The speaker was Dean William E. 
Mosher of the Maxwell School of Citizenship 
and Public Service, Syracuse University. Rep- 
resentatives from CuHoate, Exerer, GrorGE 
ScHooL, Groton, Horcukiss, LAWRENCEVILLE, 
St GeorGe’s, St. Marx’s, Sr. Paut’s, and 
TABOR were present. 

The historic Reitzell House in Deerfield 
has been leased by DEERFIELD Acapemy for 

robable use as a rest home. The housemaster 


will be Mr. Philip Cate. 


The Rectory ScHoOoL announces a summer 
work camp for adult vacationists. It will open 
on June 20th. 

LaurREL ScHoot and WestTeRN RESERVE 
AcapDeEmy joined choirs for a Christmas service 
in December. 

PENN CHARTER SCHOOL gave 


a glee club 
concert at BALDwIn in February. 


PLayYs 
With a curriculum crowded with war courses 
many schools still manage to keep alive their 
dramatic traditions. Here are a few of the 
play-programs of schools this year. These plays 
have been given. They are: MIDDLESEX, Re- 
fund; Buair, (with Atpen Hatt), The Second 
Guest, On the Razor Edge and Confessional; 
Fountain VALLEY, Ye/low Fack; BERKSHIRE, 
In The Zone and The Glittering Gate; Pomrret, 
What a Life; Georce, The Admirable Crichton; 
sr. Pauw’s, Ten Minute Alibi; Moses Brown, 
Where But in America, To Kill a Man, and The 
Silence of God; Mount Hermon, The Missing 
Witness ; GEORGE, Out of the Frying Pan; KENT, 
Sick Abed; Andover, Minnie Field; ANDOVER, 
Refund; Exeter, The Moon Is Down; WeEst- 

MINSTER, The Male Animal. 





WHAT THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Eruet ANprews, The Laurel School 


LAKE Forest CONFERENCE 


The schools belonging to the Headmistresses 
Association of the Middle West are sponsoring 
a religious Conference similar to that held at 
Northfield each year. It will be held at Ferry 
Hatt, Lake Forest, Illinois, from June 17th 
to June 22nd. The purpose of the Conference 
is “to provide for the exchange of ideas con- 
cerning the work and play and leisure at the 
sixteen-year level that will bring the greatest 
returns in present contentment and enduring 
satisfaction.” The opening lecture will be on 
Man’s age-old search for The Way of God. 
There will be daily Bible classes, and talks 
morning, afternoon and evening. The theme 
of the morning series will be “God, Nature 
and Man;” of the afternoon series, “Our life, 
the mere living;” and in the evening “Religion 
at the Peace Table.” Miss Edna F. Lake, of 
Laure. ScHooL, is General Chairman of the 
Conference, and is assisted by the following 


programme committee: Miss Gertrude Angel, 
BuFFALO SEMINARY, chairman; Miss Eloise R. 
Tremain, Ferry Hatt; Miss Marjorie French, 
MILWAUKEE-DowNneER ScHOOL; Miss Katherine 





Ogden, The Liccetr ScuHoot. 
Aspspot ACADEMY 
At Assor AcapemMy, Andover, Mass- 
achusetts, there have been many changes 
brought about by wartime conditions. Because 


of the inability of the school to get waitresses 
for the dining room, the students have taken 
on the duty of waiting on table as part of their 
war work. A new series of defense classes 
has been organized to run for twenty weeks. 
They meet on Wednesday evening, and each 
girl is enrolled in the one that meets her special 
interest. These courses are taught by members 
of the faculty, and include First Aid, Home 
Nursing, Nutrition, Weather, Motor Mechanics, 
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Air Craft Spotting and Air Raid Precautions. 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday morn- 
ing during the chapel period members of the 
student body give carefully prepared talks on 
important contemporary subjects such as The 
Fighting French, the Negro Problem, Chinese 


Universities during the War. The Assor Ac- 
ADEMY Glee Club again joins the PHILuips 
Acapemy Glee Club to give a Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operetta in George Washington Hall. 


THE BREARLEY SCHOOL 
New York 


At the Breartey School a War Activities 
Council has been organized by merging the 
War Relief Committee of 1941 and the School 
Welfare Committee of many years standing. 
Its purpose is to develop a co-ordinated program 
of war and welfare activities which will enable 
the school to meet effectively whatever demands 
for service its resources can fulfill. The member- 
ship of the Council is composed of the presidents 
and vice-presidents of Classes XII through V, 
and representatives of the faculty, the alumnae 
and the patrons. .. .For some years now, a 
few of the older girls have done volunteer work 
in hospitals during week ends. This year 
thirty girls have signed up for such work... . 
In its teaching the school has made few drastic 
changes. BrearLey believes that the most 
important job is to give a really good, thorough 
education that will enable its graduates to use 
their brains well in any circumstances. 


THe Co_umsus ScHoot For Gir-s 


Columbus, Ohio 


Although the policy of the CoLtumsus ScHooL 
FOR GIRLS is not to overemphasize the war 
among its pupils, this school year has been 
colored by activities incident to the war effort. 
The usual extra-curricular athletic clubs have 
been replaced by a Morse Code Club, a Cooking 
Club, a Debating Club and a Physical Education 
Club, all reflecting the interests of the girls in 
the practical matters of the moment. The 
Art Department has undertaken the decoration 
of one of the recreation rooms at the Lock- 
bourne Air Training School. Large collections 
of books, magazines and playing cards have 
been sent to the U. S. O., and all class projects 
are conducted with a view to the purchase of 
War Bonds. . . .It is the desire of the school 
to train its pupils rather for the peace which 





is to come than for the present emergency. The 
great majority of the girls now in school will 
never participate actively in the war effort, 
but will graduate into a world at peace. With 
this in view, the school is encouraging training 
in an international point of view, the study 
of foreign peoples and backgrounds, and a 
greater knowledge of foreign literatures. A 
Spanish Club, which plans a series of meetings 
and speakers on South America, has been or- 
ganized for this purpose, and the French Club 
has held its meetings with the same end in view. 


Tue Beaver Country Day ScHooL 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


The Beaver Country Day Scuoot is giving 
a “Victory Course” planned to comply with 
the Government’s request for greater edu- 
cational emphasis on certain vital aspects of 
the home front The course for girls of the 
three upper classes, consists of lectures by 
members of the school faculty on child care, 
physical fitness for service, effective use of 
foods, and conservation in the home. It is 
being held for an hour each Wednesday after- 
noon for the rest of the school year. The girls 
are already supplementing the lectures with 
some actual practice by periods of observation 
and assistance in the lower school and by 
participation in such community service as 
Red Cross work and suitable duties in near-by 
hospitals. Because the course is given in regular 
school time, the same standard of work as for 
other academic courses will be maintained, and 
there will be a final examination and course 
credits at the end of the year. 





Dana HAL 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


There will be no “accelerated” program at 
Dana HALL, since the future competence of its 
students demands thoroughness in acquiring 
fundamental knowledge and skills; and success- 
ful college work depends upon a degree of 
maturity that one does not find in girls under 
sixteen years of age. The majority of the stu- 
dents are continuing to prepare for college, but 
with a keener interest in the choice of a vocation. 
Of those not preparing for college, some are 
asking how best to prepare themselves in as 
short a time as possible for occupations that 
will enable them to help in national defense. 
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THE HatrHaway-Brown ScHoor 
Cleveland, Ohio 


At HatHaway-Brown Scuoou, while the 
curriculum has not been basically changed, 
there have been many changes of routine and 
organization. Hired waitresses have been en- 
tirely dispensed with, and the girls in turn serve 
the tables, set the tables for second luncheon, 
and sometimes, when the kitchen is_ short- 
handed, volunteer to dry dishes. The system 
has been a great success, and has resulted in the 
release of workers for defense industry. A 
practical turn has been given the work wherever 
possible. In the Upper School classes in Foods, 
Clothing and Home Management have good 
enrollments, and every member of the 8th Grade 
is given fundamental instruction in cooking. 
The programme in the Art classes has been 
adapted to the idea of service. While the 
younger girls are making toys, scrapbooks, 
afghans and other articles for the Junior Red 
Cross, the advanced Art classes have been 
offered to the Office of Civilian Defense for 
training occupational therapists. Thirty-six 
of the older girls have undertaken this course, 
which includes training in crafts, lectures by 
physicians sent by the OCD, and volunteer 
work at the Association for the Crippled and 
Disabled, the County Nursing Home, and Mt. 
Sinai Hospital. Completion of the course will 
entitle these girls to certificates and arm bands 
as volunteer assistants in the growing field of 
occupational therapy. 





THe Oxrorp SCHOOL 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


Because the cut in the allotment of oil to 
non-residential buildings was so severe this 





winter, the Trustees of Oxrorp ScHoot decided 
that the school should be closed for six con- 
secutive Mondays, from January 11 to Feb- 
ruary 15. Guernsey Hall was closed tempor- 
arily, until conversion to a coal furnace could be 
completed. In order to make up the time lost 
on the six Mondays, the Trustees voted that 
there should be no Spring vacation, and that 
Memorial Day should be a school day... . 
As a war conservation measure, the school paper, 
The Oxfordian, has been reduced in size from 
six to four pages. 


LAUREL SCHOOL 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Through the Foster Parent’s Plan for War 
Orphans, Laure Scuoot has adopted an eight- 
year-old English. girl. Her name is Yvonne 
Merrien, and she was evacuated from the Isle 
of Guernsey at the time of the German Occu- 
pation. Beside providing for Yvonne’s support, 
the girls of her own age group are becoming 
acquainted with her through letters. . . .The 
Mugwumps, a group composed of senior boys 
from WestTerN Reserve AcApEMy, Hudson, 
Ohio, and senior girls from Laure ScHooL., are 
meeting once a month to discuss current affairs. 
At present they are working on racial problems. 
. . . Girls are taking an active part in all the 
usual war activities such as Red Cross, USO, 
Nurses Aid and sale of War Bonds. There has 
been no change in curriculum except a greater 
emphasis upon cooking and nutrition, both 
non-credit courses, and the addition of a pro- 
ficiency test in typing as a requirement for 
graduation. . . .Miss Helen Eymer, who has 
been teacher of the Sixth Grade at Laure. 
ScHooL for seven years, has been made head of 
the Lower School this year. 
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NEWS OF THE BOARD AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


On Saturday, February 27, the Secondary 
Education Board held its Eighteenth Annual 
Conference at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. The subject of the Conference 
was “Schools in Wartime.”” Over 600 people at- 
tended, representing member and non-member 
schools, colleges and universities. During 
the morning four section meetings (English, 
Mathematics, Primary School, and Religion) 
were scheduled, followed by a General Meeting. 
As first speaker in the General Meeting, Mr. 
W. L. W. Field, Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Service, presented a brief report of 
his committee (see page 12), to which he 
added some explanatory comments. Next to 
speak were Mr. Frederick H. Lewis, of the 
National Organization Section of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C., and Mr. 
J. Russell Lynes, formerly Headmaster of The 
Shipley School, now of the Civilian Pre-Induc- 
tion Branch of the War Department. Chief 
speaker of the meeting was Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, 
Director of Physical Fitness Section, Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Lloyd’s subject was ‘‘Phy- 
sical Fitness for Secondary Schools.” 


358 of the delegates attended the Luncheon. 
Afterwards Mrs. Rustin McIntosh, Head- 
mistress of The Brearley School, graciously 
welcomed the Conference in behalf of the New 
York schools, and Mr. Arthur S. Roberts, 
Chairman of the Secondary Education Board, 
read his inspiring report, which will be pub- 
lished in the Annual Report for 1942. Mr. 
Roberts then indroduced Lt.-Commander M. 
P. Aldrich, U. S. N. R., who spoke on “Pre- 
War Preparation in the Secondary Schools.” 
The final speaker was Admiral H. E. Yarnell, 
U. S. N. (Retired), whose excellent address on 
“Requisites for Success in War and Peace’”’ will 
be published in the BuLetin for May. 


Immediately after the Luncheon four more 
section meetings were scheduled (Latin, Modern 
Languages, Science, and Social Studies). By 
4.45 P. M. the Conference was officially over. 


The minutes of all section meetings, as well 
as the reports of the Board’s officers, will appear 


in the Annual Report, which will be issued 
later this spring. Every active member school 
will receive two copies; personal copies will be 
addressed also to all delegates who registered. 


Boston CONFERENCE 

On March 6, just a week after the New 
York Conference, the Board joined the In- 
dependent Schools Association of Boston and 
the New England section of the Progressive 
Education Association in sponsoring a con- 
ference at the Hotel Statler, Boston. The 
theme of the conference was “What Schools 


Should Teach to Win the War and to Win the 
Peace.” 


In spite of bad weather, 475 people reg- 
istered for the various meetings. Six dis- 
cussion groups were scheduled: The Early 
Years, English, Foreign Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Social Studies, and Natural Sciences 
and Military Courses. The theme of the con- 
ference was brought to a focus in the General 
Session. First, Lt.-Commander E. H. Barry, 
U. S. N. R., explained “What the Armed 
Services Want.” Then, Dr. Ivor A. Richards, 
representing the English point of view, Mr. 
P. C. Feng, representing the Chinese point of 
view, and Mr. Michael Karpovich, represent- 
ing the Russian point of view, spoke on “The 
United Nations and the Peace.” 


262 delegates attended the Luncheon. Mr. 
Frederick L. Redefer, Director of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, spoke with vigor 
and realism of the part education must play 
both in the war and in the peace. He was 
followed by Dr. Edward A. Richards, Director 
of the North Atlantic Area of the Junior Ameri- 
can Red Cross, who explained what the Junior 
Red Cross is and what its members can do. 
The climax of the Luncheon program was the 
powerful and inspired address of Mr. Max 
Lerner, formerly Professor of Political Science 
at Williams College, now Editor of PM. Mr. 
Lerner’s subject was “The United States and 
World Peace.” If we are able to secure a 
manuscript from Mr. Lerner, we will publish 
it in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 


Minutes of this conference will appear in 
the Board’s Annual Report. 
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WE RECOMMEND ... 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

In the issues from January 16 to March 6, 
one jis aware of deepening tone, and stricter 
standards of thought and expression. Dem- 
ocracy, at the point of the gun, is answering 
for itself, and also, one suspects, is discovering 
itself. The atmosphere is permeated by the 
consciousness that it is the business of man to 
live manlike, and that this involves knowing 
the nature of the human mind and just what 
stake each individual has in it. And, some- 
what paradoxically, along with the recognition 
that integrity consists in living as a whole, and 
not as a partial man, comes realization of each 
man’s need for his fellows and of theirs for him. 

So many good articles call for special note 
that the references must be brief. Inquiry 
into the nature of the human mind dominates 
History and the World Revolution by Max 
Saville (January 16). “The principle of life 
is growth. . . And that means adaptation. It 
means . a critical open-mindedness to the 
elements in any new situation. . . and an habit- 
ual readiness to accept the most promising 
proposals for the solution of new problems. 
The only constant in human history is change.” 
In The Relationship of the Federal Government 
to Education (February 13), Leonard Car- 
michael gives a full factual account and a 
generous appreciation of the sharing of ex- 
periences, ideas and resources among federal 
agencies, in and out of uniform, and civilian 
organizations of education. Fred A. Dudley 
in Re-education for Life (February 13), examines 
the possible ways for infusing democratic 
ways and ideals into the postwar Axis world. 
William Hubben, in Some Future Tasks of the 
Private School, and Carroll C. Pratt, in Postwar 
Technology (February 6), are concerned with 
the development of present set-ups, knowl- 
edges and skills to wider and higher ends. The 
issue of February 27 also takes note of the 
suggestion of President Conant of Harvard 
that the word “symbiosis” be used to designate 
the desirable relationships of “science, industry 
and those who work for freedom” in the post- 
war world. 

Educators are growing very earnest. Per- 
sonally, we teach girls. What is to be their 
part in all of this? Must we inspire them to 
march forth to reform a misled and_torpid 
world? We are convinced that most of them 
have a higher calling as playmates than as 


preachers. Would it be better, then, to cease 
troubling any but a few with solemn concerns? 
It seems about as sensible as the comfortable 
methods of the lady who dealt with any con- 
fusing musical signature by crossing out all but 
two of the sharps or flats. Lawrence A. Averill, 
in Civilian Morale and Mental Health (Feb- 
ruary 13), points an answer to this puzzle which, 
ancient as it is, nevertheless needs to be rea- 
ligned in a changing educational consciousness. 
To be a good democrat, he says, one must keep 
in good moral health. The tone is the thing. 
Surely this has bearing on being “even” a good 
playmate in a democracy. What sponsors the 
healthy tone in the play of children? The care 
of parents and elders. And when the children 
are grown? The burden is on_ themselves. 
So, then, they cannot be proper playmates 
unless they have the proper sort of selves. And 
what sort of selves, then, must they have? 
Quotations from ScHOOL AND Society elbow one 
another with suggestions for the answer: (The 
first principle of morale is) “. . . the possession 
by the individual of a solid set of values which 
for him make life worth living. Believing that he 
is able to meet whatever emergencies the future 
has in store for him, his emotional tone is high.” 
— B. W. Allport in Civilian Morale and Mental 
Health, February 13. “Civilization. . . (re- 
quires) . .. making the proper adjustment be- 
tween the individual and his environment. 
One cannot make satisfactory adjustment with 
that which mystifies him. In the presence of 
the unexplained, we are helpless.” — Roy V. 
Magers, Why Study History? (February 20.) 

‘The practical use of knowledge requires the 
highest kind of available wisdom.” — Carroll 
C. Pratt, Postwar Technocracy. (February 6.) 
“The basis (of mental health) must always be 
security, confidence, and a degree of content- 
ment and happiness.” — Lawrence A. Averill, 
Civilian Morale and Mental Health. (¥eb- 
ruary 13.) 

There is plenty of evidence, if you are look- 
ing for it, that in the postwar world the breezes 
must be fresh and the sun must shine. In 
creating that world, apparently every individual 
must take a part by being a responsible man 
according to his or her own special nature. 


— Mary L. PunNDERson, 
Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass. 
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THE CLassics 


“An Invitation to Fight” 


The quoted title is taken from the editorial 
page of THe CrassicaL Journat for February, 
1943. This invitation recalls an announcement 
placed on the Memoranda page of the CLAssIcaL 
WEEKLY for October 26, 1942. What, pray, 


has aroused the fighting spirit of the editor of 


THe CtassicaL Journat? The substantial 
cause which has incited Professor Tavenner’s 
pugnacity is to be found in the tendency, now 
gaining headway, “to abandon the discipline 
of formal language study as a foundation stone 
in American education.” A letter written on 
this subject by Professor Bayard Q. Morgan 
was summarized by the CiassicaL WEEKLY, 
and the letter was given in full in the February 
issue of THE CLAssicaL JOURNAL. 


According to Professor Morgan, our pro- 
fessional educationalists no longer have much 
confidence in the educational value of foreign 
language study and are willing to give it up. 
An inquiry sent to 154 persons with the view 
of obtaining their opinions concerning the 
general educational requirements for teachers 
has proved rather disconcerting. The re- 
sponses to the inquiry from educational leaders, 
widely distributed over the whole country, 
show little interest in foreign language study, 
and still less enthusiasm for the ancient classical 
languages. From these lamentable indications 
of educational trends of mind Professor Morgan 
concludes that “the rejection of foreign language 
study as a part of a liberal education is now 
the official attitude of the National Education 
Association.” 


Professor Morgan believes that this policy, 
based on the theory of educational equality 
of er proper, as it is alleged, to a 
democracy, is “the communistic economic argu- 
ment aad to the realm of the mind.” Pro- 
fessor Morgan does not hesitate to add that 
this policy, if consistently followed out, would 
make Americans a nation of slaves, deprived 
of brainy leadership in the markets and battle- 
fields of the world. The professor does not 
see how we can have leaders if we do not train 
men for leadership. 

Agreement with the principles and con- 
clusions set forth by Al sc Morgan seems 
to be so imperatively demanded by educational 
philosophy that one finds it difficult to under- 
stand why they are not universally accepted. 
Those who not long ago advocated military 
isolationism, if they had had their way, would 





have left us to the mercy of the predatory 
powers which would like nothing better than 
to reduce us all to regimented robots. Ata time 
in our history when we need more than at any 
other period to deepen and broaden our compre- 
hensions of other peoples it would appear to be 
sheer folly to cut ourselves off from intellectual 
contacts with those who speak other languages. 

The claim that an educational system must 
be so planned “that every child can share in 
each part of it from the lowest to the highest” 
fails to take into consideration that the re- 
ceptivity of children to education is so varied 
that, if we are to be guided by a common de- 
nominator, the level of that denominator is 
likely to favor the average and to overlook the 
capacities of the brighter students from whom 
must come our leaders in the very complex 
and tough world which we are going to face in 
the near future. While it is not fair that the 
bright students should be so favored that the 
average ones should suffer, it is not less unfair 
to let students of very moderate ability who 
cannot get much out of a foreign language 
struggle and moil in a competition for which 
they have no fitness. Children who cannot 
derive educational benefit from the study of a 
foreign language are one problem, but the 
solution of this problem is not the banning of 
such study from those who have the necessary 
talent. Educational systems are not such 
wooden and rigid affairs as not to be susceptible 
of adjustment to the needs of the generally well 
defined types of children in our population. 
Is our educational fare to be so jejune that 
students of robust digestion must be fed only 
on the liquid diet suitable to those whose 
intellectual metabolism is not able to assimilate 
solid mental pabulum? 

Professor Morgan invites language teachers 

» form a militant organization “to maintain 
wel eventually increase the place of language 
instruction in the American public school.” 


— P, Downinoc, 
The Browning School, 


New York City. 





ENGLISH 
The English Fournal 


The leading articles of the February and 
March issues of THE ENnGLisH JourNAL seem 
to me especially interesting and important, 
not merely because, of their specific content, 
but because of what they seem to me to suggest 
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to us English teachers about our approach to 
our subject. In the February article, Rodert 
Sherwood and His Times, Professor O. J. Camp- 
bell, of Columbia, traces the American drama- 
tist’s intellectual career from The Road to Rome 
through There Shall Be No Night, indicating 
the development of his attitudes and his ideas. 
From the clever, brittle cynicism of the dis- 
illusioned idealist of the twenties through the 
“negative attitude toward the world’s madness” 
expressed in The Petrified Forest and in Idiot's 
Delight, Professor Campbell brings us to the 
Sherwood of the later period, the Sherwood who, 
in Abe Lincoln in Illinois, “‘added depth and 
understanding to the national legend while 
making it serve as a trumpet call to the blind 
and the timid of his fellow-countrymen;” the 
Sherwood who, in There Shall Be No Night, 
used “‘the lavish resources of his art to voice, 
in the compelling idiom of the stage, his own 
deepest convictions.’ 


Whether or not it is fair to say that Mr. 
Sherwood’s changing attitudes are traceable 
primarily to changing times, the fact seems to 
be that they correspond to changes in attitude 
which many others have undergone during 
these years. Idealism is better regarded than 
it was in the twenties and in the thirties; we 
are alert to trumpet calls, and we welcome 
people with deep, sincere convictions. One 
indication of that fact may be found in the field 
of fiction; I recently heard an editor say that, 
in his judgment, a really good novel with 
religious theme would achieve tremendous popu- 
lar success. As a matter of fact, such a novel 
already has. In Franz Werfel and THE SONG 
OF BERNADETTE, Mr. John T. Frederick 
points out that the Werfel novel has reached 
“millions of readers.” 


It is not Mr. Frederick’s purpose, however, 
to discuss Mr. Werfel’s popularity so much as 
to deal with The Song of Bernadette as a climax 
to its author’s “‘whole life and growth as man 
and as artist.” Going back to The Forty Days 
of Musa Dagh, Mr. Frederick shows that, al- 


though few recognized the novel as a book of 


religious meaning, “‘the meaning is there, clearly 
showing the direction followed by Werfel as a 
novelist since that time.” That direction he 
traces through Hearken to the Voice and Em- 
bezzled Heaven to the latest expression of 
Werfel’s genius. “The story of Bernadette 
Soubirous is an affirmation, triumphant, un- 
equivocal, of truths of the spirit that transcend 
and overcome the material.” 


Quarterly tor January, 1943, 


The popularity of The Song of Bernadette 
and of Mr. Sherwood’s plays is an index of the 
need people now increasingly feel for spiritual 


reaffirmation. That need it may be well for 
teachers of literature to ponder. In our 
interest in matters of immediate, practical 


military value, in our revision of curricula “to 
meet the present emergency,” are we, perhaps, 
too often tempted to throw into the scrapheap 
literary works which have refreshed the human 
spirit for many years? Without being smug, 
didactic, or sanctimonious, we shall do well to 
give the right kind of nourishment to a very 
healthy hunger. 
— Hucu Kk. Wricur, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





LIBRARIES 


Former Librarian Harold D. Peterson of 
The Hill School, now serving as a supervisor 
of instruction in the Medical Department of 
the Army, has contributed to The Library 
an unusual and 
informative study called Books Schoolboys Buy. 
It is unusual in that few schools maintain book- 
shops such as that at The Hill by means of which 
student buying may be closely checked and 
evaluated. A brief description of this book- 
store is followed by a discussion of motives for 
buying books, factors influencing their choice, 
hindrances to buying, and finally an analysis 
of a year’s sales based upon a study of invoices. 

Of 458 books “‘bought by students for their 
own entertainment,” fiction accounted for 211 
books, non-fiction for 247. Books on world 
conditions and current events were the most 
sought after of any specific sort, accounting 
for 64 purchases. The next largest specific 
group, 55 books, was that of “psychological and 
character interest” fiction, which the author 
describes as including “the bulk of current 
writing.” Literature (drama, poetry, foreign 
language titles), light fiction, and books on 
hobbies and sports accounted for 45, 43, and 
43 sales respectively, with other types following 
at greater intervals. The generally high level 
in the quality of books bought is related by Mr. 
Peterson to the character of the clientele, the co- 
operation of the Library, and the influence of 
the classroom. One only wishes he had had 
opportunity to explore and expound these 
relationships at much greater length. “Slight 
as it is,” he concludes, “this: study reaffirms 
the danger of too hasty classification of youthful 
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readers into age and interest groups, attempt- 
ing to fit the boy to the book rather than the book 


to the individual. If we are to promote read- 
ing, it must be done by building on worthwhile 
inherent or induced interests.” 

The same issue of The Quarterly also carries 
an extensive annotated bibliography _ by 
Marguerite Kirk on the Adequacy of the Book 
Supply in School Libraries. This list 1s, in itself, 
a revealing survey of country-wide conditions 
in its field and will reward any who care to study 
it. 


* * * * 


Problems of reading interests and book 
supply may be profitably reassessed in Willard 
A. Heaps’ recent volume, Book Selection for 
Secondary School Libraries (Wilson, 1942). 
This book fills an important gap in the literature 
of school libraries and, though it pushes back 
no frontiers of knowledge, it is a timely and 
thorough exposition of good practice in this 
work. 

Approaching book selection “functionally,” 
Mr. Heaps devotes his opening section to the 
newer aims of education and the significance 
of reading habits and interests. The second 
part takes up book selection in broad outline as 
related to school needs, and part three deals at 
length with its relation to the main curriculum 
areas. The final section discusses book selection 
in its “technical” aspects alone. 


The approach to book selection through 
the larger theme of reading in general education 
and of reading guidance, plus the extent of the 
bibliographical references for every important 
topic, makes this book much more valuable to 
private school librarians than it might other- 
wise be. In this connection, special interest 
attaches to the brief section on “Private Schools”’ 
in the final chapter: the advantages of selected 
students, money, freedom from outside re- 
striction, and, in boarding schools, constant 
contact with readers — these things are sufh- 
cient, the author claims, to enable libraries in 
private schools to go beyond the average public 
school library in the range, individuality, and 
effectiveness of their service. True though 
we trust this to be, the book nevertheless brings 
between covers at least a core of sound material 
hitherto much more scattered, useful both in 
building and rechecking a school’s book collec- 
tion. 

— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Mopern LANGUAGES 

For language teachers, one of the most inter- 
esting subjects under discussion of late is the 
so-called “crisis” or “dilemma” in Education, 
brought about by the war. Newspapers, ora- 
tors, politicians, teachers, and John citizen have 
said and written many words giving suggestion 
and criticism. 

Language teachers are very particularly con- 
cerned in all this, because in the competition of 
subject-matters, foreign languages have been 
roughly put in the shade in favor of science and 
mathematics, history and English. Mr. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn has said bluntly that any and 
all changes, demanded by the war effort, are not 
only inescapable, but they are desirable — tem- 
porarily at least. 

Dr. Neilson, the former president of Smith 
college, projects the whole problem into the post- 
war world. He suggests, among other things, 
that the average student profits but little from 
his enforced exposure to Latin or French; that a 
better knowledge of Greek or Roman or French 
civilization may be had by reading in one’s 
native tongue than is now acquired by the large 
majority of our foreign language students — 
unless the student is willing and able to special- 
ize. 

It is unquestionably true that many foreign 
language students, who do not go beyond the 
intermediate stage, have apparently acquired 
false notions and hostile attitudes toward the 
people whose language they have so superfi- 
cially considered. 

I am not arguing for translations as being 
better than originals. But man is so made that 
the experiences of others come to him at best 
second-hand. A translation is one of those 
second-hand experiences. And it may be more 
valuable to him who reads with comprehension 
and zest than an original to him who reads with 
indifference. 

If our private schools were concerned only 
with the intellectual élite instead of a social and 
economic “‘upper class,” we could approach 
this problem with greater assurance. We could 
say, ‘Foreign languages? Indispensable for 
you — and for you—and you. Perhaps not 
for you.” But so long as the private school must 
try to be all things to all sorts and conditions of 
students, confusion must remain, and standards 
become lower and lower. 


— Harris H. Tuomas, 
Che Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 
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